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Gentlemen of the Phi Beta Kappa : 

I have chosen as the subject of my address at this time, the 
" Relations of the Sentiment or Principle of Honor to Politi- 
cal Life." Thejgrinci^le ofJiQiior is of use as a subordinate 
rule^f ethics in all our relations, especially in those which we 
sustain to our equals ; but there is no department of action 
where it is so much needed as in politics — there is none in 
which it is so much missed. The decay of it, or its absence 
from the political department of life, is not only a vast evil of 
itself, but it deters many young men of refined tastes from 
seeking to do public service for t4ieir country, because there 
seems to them something unclean and low in having to do 
with the management of parties and in consenting to act as 
party men. As the country grows in culture and wealth there 
will be an increasing number of those who can freely choose 
their spheres of life without being forced to protect themselves 
from want. As such young men debate, before the bar of con- 
science and inclination, what path they ought to take, they can- 
not make up their minds to expose their characters to the con- 
tact of political corruption. They think they see an unavoid- 
able sacrifice of principles on this path ; compromises which 
they loathe ; influences from men whom they despise ; tempta- 
tion to unhallowed, or, at least, mean desire ; a sinking down 
below the level of an upright and honorable life. Therefore, 
as, in their estimate, doing good in th*e country's service is 
incompatible with being good, and as being good is of first 
value, they will leave the other to those who are less scrupu- 
lous. Thus they act something as the ascetics of old acted ; 
they live outside of a world which they might adorn, and per- 
haps purify, just as if the world belonged to Satan, and God 
had for His share of things only solitude and retirement. 
Thus they will be tempted to lead an inglorious life, deciding 
not to do that for which they are best fitted, and to do that for 
which all their compeers are as well fitted. Or they surren- 
der themselves to selfish ease, to the indulgence of literary 
tastes, to the study of art ; they become cosmopolitan and fas- 
tidious ; their sympathies with man and with country dry up. 
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So that it may happen that indifferently honest politicians may 
do more good in the end than they. 

But there is another class of young men, much more numer- 
ous, I fear, who ought to be taken into account when we speak 
of political honor. They are active, pushing adventurers, 
who, even in youth, are beginning to think that success is the 
great god to be worshiped. They intend, for the present, to 
be right on the main point, but allow themselves great lati- 
tude in their means. They are admirers of men who believe 
every man bad, and they are beginning to put faith in the supe- 
rior resources of badness over honesty, to hold that men may 
promise what they never mean to fulfill, and that trick must 
be parried by trick. If you are above the average of men, 
they think, in your standard of action, men who form politi- 
cal unions will avoid and dislike you; you will be called 
impracticable, a stickler for your own views, one who can 
never give and take on an equality with the rest. Adopting 
this view of success in politics, they become ready for all 
declensions of principle, they end in worshiping Satan, 
because he has the power and glory in his hands. For I take 
it to be a worship of Satan when men have the intention oi 
being very good on most occasions, but at great turns in life 
are willing to sacrifice to success their honor and their prin- 
ciples. 

My aim, then, is to seek to be of some use toward raising 
the standard of political honor in this country. If personal 
character can be kept pure and noble in this respect, there is 
little fear for our future. If it cannot, and if there be some- 
thing in our system of .government thajt acts back with corrupt- 
ing force on those who enter into political life, and if this cor- 
rupting cause cannot be removed, the effect will show itself in 
divisions, violences, overturnings, national decay. 

But what is honor ? And is true honor a sentiment that can 
be made to flourish in a democracy ? For these two impor- 
tant points, first of all, I bespeak your attention. I am not 
here as a teacher of ethics, and am obliged, on account of the 
extent of the subject, to give my definition of honor, without 
either explaining or defending it. The sentiment of honor 
has for its object the estimation in which we are held by our 
fellows, the standard of character by which they measure our 
actions. The standard may be a very low one, but seems 
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always, however low, to have in view that which is worthy or 
unworthy of a man. It is quite possible to aim at conformity 
with this standard, because we shall suffer disesteem if we fall 
below it. The meanest of men may put on the garb of honor. . 
But there could be no standard of honorable conduct unless 
some men felt within themselves that certain actions were pos- 
itively base and unworthy of a man, unless they had in them- 
that clear moral light which revealed to them their high stand- 
ard independently of the judgments of society. So we come 
to honor objectively considered, which may be defined to be a 
nice^^fijQse or senfirtTentTn regard to what a man ought to be 
aflaQn^hisJellows. The law of honor, therefore, like other 
laws of social life and other rules of character, may be defect- 
ive and below the judgment which a perfect society would 
form of it. It may prescribe some things and forbid others 
when it ought not. It is also essentially confined in its field 
to ^Ylfi^^^^ c^ndiirt^_^d to human intercourse, chiefly with 
one's fellows. Thus we have first a delicate sentiment of what 
is demanded of us in those relations with our fellow-men, espe- 
cially with our equals, which no human law can reach ; and, 
secondly, a purpose to conform to this standard, regarded as 
true and right. A good man could not stop at the point of 
highest honor ; but it is hard to conceive of a complete man 
who did not have the sentiment fully developed within him, 
and was not prepared to adhere to the law of true honor in 
every relation in which man can be placed. 

Wordsworth, in speaking of public honor, uses these words : 

" Say — what is honor? Tis the nicest sense 
Of justice, which the human mind can frame, 
Intent each lurking frailty to disclaim, 
And guard the way of life from each offense 
Suffered or done." 

That is to say, above the lower fields of justice, which law 
claims for its own and protects, there are higher ones out of 
its reach and beyond its care, lying in the sunlight of eternal 
righteousness, which the sharp vision of reflecting and clear- 
sighted men can discover. The truth gathered in these higher 
fields becomes to each one of them a treasure of the soul, a law 
joyfully self-imposed; they contribute together to raise the 
standard of action and character; the standard thus raised, 
although a borrowed is a welcome one for others less delicate 
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in their perceptions of what is honorable, and in the end a law 
more or less regulating the feelings of a whole community. 
The penalty for violating it is self-contempt and a sense of 
having forfeited a claim to the estimation of other men, in 
addition to those other human sanctions which attend on dis- 
obedience to the law of right as such. For that which is truly 
honorable is always right, and hence has the double support 
that arises from being right and from being protected by the 
strong opinion of the leading members of the Society. Honor, 
then, according to this exposition of it, is a sentiment neces- 
sarily present in every noble mind. It is not a mere ornament 
of human nature, but one of our higher instincts; The law of 
true honor is not something beside and above morality, but 
belongs to morality most intimately. Its field lies between 
the coarser and more obvious requirements of justice and the 
self-forgetting impulses of love. 

It is not to be denied, however, that honor, like the sense of 
justice, is a sentiment akin to pride ; that, to a certain extent, 
it is, when pure and unmixed, an unsocial feeling, pitiless in 
its censures of base actions, separating a man from his fellows 
and raising him up, perhaps, in his own estimation, above a 
large class of them. It must be balanced, in a complete char- 
acter, by gentler, more social, more humble sensibilities. To 
be continually feeling contempt, even where it is deserved, for 
the actions of other men, is not the best state of mind for the 
cultivation of many of the virtues, just as to be a stickler for 
one*s own rights is a quarrelsome spirit, and turns the mind 
aside from obligations due to others. He alone who culti- 
vates in himself the sentiment of honor as a help to other 
noble sentiments, and adopts the true standard of an honora- 
ble life as a part of a generally high standard of action, he 
alone will be able to attain to that completeness of character 
which results from the union and fusion together of the vari- 
ous better sentiments belonging to our nature; he alone will 
be able to correct the vagaries or excesses of one sentiment by 
the balance and proportionate mixture of them all. 

The actions to which the feeling and the standard of honor 
relate are those the non-performance of which excite shame in 
a delicate, sensitive mind. They are actions among our fel- 
lows; and, according to our standard derived from our 
mother country, they include especially the observance of 
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truth, fairness, courage, and the manifestation of what we call 
highmindedness, or the character in which petty selfishness, 
meanness, and the taking unfair advantages in controversy are 
unknown. Truthfulness and courage, mingled, give birth to 
moral courage, one of the noblest of traits. Truthfulness and 
courage, mingled, produce an abhorrence of all trickery and 
half-falsehood, a willingness to take the responsibility for that 
which we have done, an openness and fairness in intercourse 
with others which inspire confidence, an aversion to all con- 
cealment, when avowal and confession are manly. But truth 
and courage are not the only qualities which enter into hon- 
orable action ; every nice perception of what is due between 
men, every refined sense of what is unworthy of a true man in 
the intercourse of life, contributes its part toward the perfec- 
tion of the code and the purification of the standard by which 
an honorable life is estimated. 

But can true honor flourish under democratical institutions \ 
like those of our country ? And are there, of necessity, any \ 
such opposing influences in our political life as will lower the 
standard of honor, and make men not ashamed to do what is i^ 
shameful will make men feel, for instance, that to violate the 
laws of truth in little things for the sake of party advantages, 
is a venial offense, will create a public opinion that will 
endure, without being highly offended, all the concomitants 
and manifestations of political corruption ? 

In answering these questions, it will be convenient to begin 
by referring to the opinions of two political writers, Montes- 
quieu and De Tocqueville. The first of these great writers, in 
a celebrated passage, compares the principles, or animating 
and conserving energy, of the four forms under which he 
classifies government. The principle of despotism, as he says, 
is fear; that of limited monarchy, honor; of aristocracy, 
moderation ; of democracy, virtue. The honor which is the 
conservation of limited monarchy, in Montesquieu's no- 
tion of it, is a lofty sense of character, or the aggregate of 
those feelings with which a man will look down, as being 
beneath him, upon many base and unworthy actions. This 
feeling is cherished in a limited monarchy, by the position 
which the nobleman occupies, as elevated above the people 
and bound to allegiance toward his sovereign. The stability 
of the throne depends, not so much on reverence for the law, 
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or even on the personal character of the king, as on a feeling 
of enthusiastic loyalty, enkindled in this class by their eleva- 
ted position. Honor was the soul of feudal society, and 
whenever it disappears, whenever a nobility become mere 
courtiers and waiters on a king, there a monarchy is on the 
wane. The sentiment of honor passes down in some degree, 
to the mass of the people from the nobility, as all their stand- 
ards and estimates carry the greatest weight in society. But 
the true representatives of the sentiment are the noble class, 
without whom, therefore, a limited monarchy could not keep 
up its proper existence. 

In a democracy, again, according to Montesquieu, probity of 
character, or at least enlightened self-interest, which is rarely 
found dissociated from moral virtue, is the principle of stabil- 
ity. For observance of law is not produced by force and 
dread of power, since they who keep or disobey the law are 
law-makers themselves ; but it must depend on the amount of 
virtue of the community. Montesquieu, so far as I have exam- 
ined his views, does not deny the possibility of an honorable 
feeling existing in a democracy, but he does not rely upon it, 
he evidently does not expect to find it there as a conservative 
force. ' 

De Tocqueville, in his chapter entitled " On honor in the 
United States and in democratic communities'* (ii, Bk. 3, Ch. 
18), comprises his views in a single proposition : " The dissim- 
ilarities and inequalities of men give rise to the notion of 
honor ; that notion is weakened in proportion as these differ- 
ences are obliterated, and with them it would disappear." He 
also lays it down that " in a democratic nation like the Amer- 
icans, in which ranks are identified, and the whole of society 
forms a single mass, composed of elements which are all anal- 
ogous, though not entirely similar, it is impossible ever to 
agree beforehand on what shall or shall not be allowed by the 
laws of honor." "As it is thus imperfectly defined, its influ- 
ence is of course less powerful." " Public opinion can only 
pronounce a hesitating judgment. Sometimes the opinion of 
the public may contradict itself; more frequently it does not 
and lets things pass." " In aristocratic countries the same 
notions of honor are always entertained by only a few per- 
sons." " They apply its rules, therefore, with all the warmth 
of personal interest, and they feel (if I may use the expression) 
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a passion for complying with its dictates." Thus, according 
to De Tocqueville, the feeling of honor and the rules of honor 
are the possession of a privileged few, separated by birth and 
standing from the rest. The influence of a definite, positive, 
and strong opinion in regard to what is honorable, cannot be 
expected to be felt in democracies, and so this method of keep- 
ing politicians from meanness, falsehood, and trickery must 
be abandoned. 

I should be sorry to be obliged to believe this, and I cannot 
accept it as true. I cannot believe that in a country like this, 
which has grown up normally, not by the foresight of men, 
but under the very eye of God, any true principle of politi- 
cal actions, any purifying power need be wanting. It ought 
to be true that, as in the United States, the mass of the people 
have more intelligence of affairs than elsewhere, as public 
opinion runs more swiftly, as every one aspires to rise, and as 
the principles and examples of a noble life are accessible to 
all through a diffusion of books, so, also, standards of action, 
confined elsewhere to a few, are here capable of affecting the 
minds of all. It is, perhaps, not entirely safe to argue from 
external modes to internal principles, but the rapidity with 
which fashions travel from their first landing place on our 
shores to the towns upon the edge of the wilderness, from the 
lady to her domestic, from the rich to the poor, the readiness 
with which the improvements and new comforts of city life, 
although requiring great outlays, go from place to place— ^in 
short, the ease with which tlfe principles of imitation and of 
equality pursue their silent way, make one inclined to hope 
that there is, in our society, the same receptivity for more 
spiritual powers, that quickness of impression is, in a high 
degree, a characteristic of our national life, and that the plas- 
tic power of new ideas will not be counteracted by old fixed 
habits. There is in the United States, as yet, very little that 
is local in habit and ways of thinking, very little of the exclu- 
sive spirit of caste, almost nothing that shuts out new thoughts 
on any subject of ethics or of politics. If then there be such 
a power of quick transmission and diffusion in our national 
life, and if there be any reality in the sentiment of honor capa- 
ble of expressing itself in action, may there not be one com- 
mon and one true standard for this entire country.? 

But I go further, and affirm, in opposition to what De Toe- 
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queville lays down, on the one hand, that the upper class is 
sometiijies sadly deficient in its principles of honor, and on 
the other, that among us there may be a substitute for the priv- 
ileged classes whose influence in promoting honorable senti- 
ments is held by De Tocqueville to be so important. Who- 
ever will watch the conduct of the upper class and the influ- 
ences of political life upon them will find, that in a time of 
profligacy and of decay of private, as well as of public honor, 
they have been the first to feel this, that many of them could 
not resist evil influences, that when courts of Kings became 
places of corruption, the corruption seized first on a portion 
of the aristocracy, from whom it spread downward ; while the 
better part of the aristocracy retired to their estates and lived 
away from the evil, keeping their integrity, yet hiding their 
light under a bushel, and the middle class remained compara- 
tively pure. The reign of Charles II. in England gives us a 
signal example of the utter worthlessness and meanness of the 
greater part of the leaders of society. In the front stands the 
King himself, as mean as he was profligate, making promises 
which he meant not to keep ; begging Louis XIV. for money 
on condition of declaring himself a Catholic, and forwarding 
a French policy hostile to the interests of England ; utterly 
regardless even of the decencies of his high place. Around 
him are courtiers who do not scruple to curry favor with the 
King's concubines, and to help on his pleasures by debasing 
connivances. Then look at the men who fill the high courts 
of justice; look at the parliaments in which members of old 
families, belonging to the country party, took bribes from the 
Court of France, not indeed to give up their convictions, but 
as a retaining fee in a cause which they thought right. 
"Among those politicians," says Macaulay, "who from the 
restoration to the accession of the House of Hanover, were at 
the head of the great parties in the State, very few can be 
named whose reputation is not stained by what, in our age, 
would be called gross perfidy and corruption. It is scarcely 
an exaggeration to say that the most unprincipled public men 
who have taken part in affairs within our memory would, if 
tried by the standard which was in fashion during the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, be regarded as scrupulous and 
disinterested." Nor did the want of honor in the higher 
classes stop with the accession of the House of Hanover, but 
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the age of debasement stretched on through the reigns of the 
two first Georges. The time would fail me, were I to speak 
of the decay of honor in France under the last kings of the 
house of Valois and under the Bourbons, down to Louis XIV. 
and his great-grandson ; of the baseness in Prussia under the 
successor of Frederick the Great ; of the wholesale corruption 
of the States in Sweden about the year 1770, or were I to go 
back to that dreadful Macchiavellian era in Italy, when politi- 
cal vileness, a heathenish spirit, and church corruption united 
together, wrought such woes in the Peninsula. 

We may say, I think, of all such periods, that the decay of 
honor and the loss of morality in the departments of life 
where the principle of honor does not act, or acts feebly, keep 
company one with the other. It is impossible to separate 
them. A man now and then, it is true, may be highly honora- 
ble and delicate in his perceptions of what the highest stand- 
ard of honor requires of him ; he may be incorruptible, ingen- 
uous, incapable of any trickery or meanness, and yet be not 
without stain in his morals. But a society cannot unite these 
two inconsistent forms of character. All honor and all right 
living rest on one foundation. When this is weakened in one 
society the whole ethical system feels the weakening. On the 
other hand, wherever morals are pure, the capacity of judg- 
ing what is good and noble in action, of perceiving what is in 
accordance with the idea of the true man, is strengthened and 
sharpened. Hence, while the temptations .to luxury and 
excess in the class of courtiers degrade them and inflict on a 
country the double plague of meanness and wickedness, we 
may hope that in a land where there is no such class, the fluc- 
tuations in public principle will be rarer and less in degree, 
so that if, in a country like ours, a true standard of honor is 
once received, it will not soon be deserted. Some persons, 
however, noticing how readily an upper class in a community 
yields to corrupting influences and spreads the poison through 
society, may be led to the opinion that it is of no use to have 
a standard of honor, since the standard-bearers so soon and 
easily prove faithless to their trust. It will be said that reli- 
gious principle is the one thing needful in order that the social 
virtues may flourish; that, when this leavens society, truth, 
justice, courage, all honorable sentiments will flourish ; that all 
high ideals will take a firmer and deeper root in the minds of 
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a community. No one can deny the harmony and solidarity 
of all the moral and religious virtues, nor is their mutual 
dependence less certain. We do not, however, find in the 
imperfect characters which real life presents to us a complete 
union of all the ethical qualities in due proportion ; some 
good people are wanting in a high ideal of social ethics, just 
as they are wanting in refinement. Religion never purified 
and ennobled a nation by a direct influence on the individual 
and nothing more ; it works on society in part by raising the 
standard and purifying the ideals through the action of men 
on each other. In no other way can any moral causes act. 
If the individual were left to his own fine perceptions for the 
discovery of what is honorable and praiseworthy, he would 
make numberless mistakes. Men have to teach one another. 
So, then, there needs to be a standard of honor, in order that 
every one may learn what it is. In a society where all ful- 
filled their duties toward God and man, such a standard would 
appear first or last, and would approach the highest concep- 
tions of what honor is ; but until then there must be some sep- 
arate, positive code of honor which shall teach the individual 
the conclusions which society has reached. 

But if a community must have a guide that will correspond 
to the upper ranks in a monarchy, is there or can there arise 
among us any class of men who can do so high a service ; who 
can be relied upon as it regards refined sentiment, an earnest 
spirit of just indignation, and correctness in their moral con- 
clusions. 

If the United States are not destined to premature decay, 
the class of educated men can, I believe, in the end be trusted 
to exalt and sustain a sentiment of honor as high as the world 
has ever known even in those narrow circles, where rank, the 
office of protecting social interests, and a tolerably pure sys- 
tem of Christian ethics acted together to ennoble the seifti- 
ments. For those who, like De Tocqueville, conteive that a 
hereditary rank in society is demanded for this end, do not 
seem to take into account the changes that the civilized world 
is now going through. They do not remember that the stores 
of just and high thought, as well of noble examples, are 
treasured up, as if on purpose, for these times when nations 
are moving together toward some higher standard of life. 
And this is worthy of notice, that we, as a new people, with no 
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long record of history to unroll, are forced beyond our own 
borders in order to connect ourselves with the past progress 
of man. Our educated men may be said, in a preeminent 
degree, to be the heirs of former ages. There are no national 
traditions that can prevent us from being duly influenced by 
all the best instruction that the world affords. It is ours to 
admire, without prejudice, and in full sympathy, whatever any 
age or form of society can tell us of its noble sentiments or 
deeds. We are born, as a nation, to be catholic in our judg- 
ments of human principles as well as in our religion. The 
ancient classical age, the feudal, the modern, we can treat in a 
spirit of kindly justice. We can listen with admiration when 
the hero in the old Greek epic is made to say that the man, 
who speaks one thing and hides another thing in his mind is 
as hateful to him as the gates of Hades; or when the plot, 
otherwise barren, of a Greek drama is enlivened and 
ennobled by the struggles of an ingenuous mind against 
the suggestions of treacherous conduct. Still larger is 
our tribute of sympathy for the feudal knights, without 
fear and without reproach, who kindled with the triple 
flame of religion, courage, and truth. They have passed away 
with all the marvelous tales of Charlemagne and Prince Arthur 
and the Holy Grail, but they have left an impress on the 
world ; we are able to do higher things than we could have 
done if a rude,* violent age had not held up a divine though a 
wild light for our steps. And when that age passed away, at 
the end of it our Edmund Spenser renewed its image by his 
undying verse. Such ideals of holiness as the Red Cross 
Knight, of justice as Sir Artegall, and of courtesy as Sir Cal- 
idore, are doing a service to those who read our literature 
through a new continent. If thus our educated men have 
access to higher standards than any single age before them, 
what should prevent them from leading the way in commend- 
ing the highest honor, by their life and their works, to their 
countrymen.? What should prevent them, I say, if they feel 
that character is worth more than talent and knowledge; if 
they feel that their highest work is to be teachers of noble 
ideals to the people ; if they feel that on them especially it 
depends whether meanness and baseness shall be driven out of 
politics and out of life ? 

Some of this educated class will have the conduct of public 
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journals ; and no department of life calls for higher results of 
education, for more talent, or more political thought than just 
this. It becomes therefore an important enquiry, whether the 
honorable feelings of a man anxious to do good to his genera- 
tion, can be kept unimpaired amid the influences which, in this 
country, tend to corrupt political life; and whether journal- 
ism, or the criticism of political measures in the spirit of a 
particular party, can escape from the prevailing tendencies to 
evil. We shall have occasion to touch on these points ere 
long ; at present it is enough to have called attention to this 
peculiar and leading class of men in whom great trust is 
necessarily reposed, and on whom the purity of politics very 
^greatly depends. 

The course of our subject has now brought us to politicians 
themselves, and to the important inquiry whether there are 
connected with our institutions any debasing influences by 
which the best men are kept out of politics ; whether, in the 
preference of one candidate for office above another, his sense 
of honor and general integrity of purpose has its due weight ; 
whether those who nominate and those who choose have any 
regard for different shades of character in those who are {>^t 
forward in politics, unless these shades are very glaring, or 
unless a bolt of some virtuous impracticables is apprehended ; 
whether, in fine, the men thus selected for public offices, and 
especially for representing a constituency, when they come to 
their posts of responsibility, find around them the highest 
incitements to honor and integrity, — their colleagues such 
that a transgression of the law of true honor would be fol- 
lowed by scorn and loss of respect ; the lobby such that no 
man in it will dare to insinuate a corrupt thought ; the jour- 
nals such that they will have to conceal or frankly express 
their shame over the conduct of men whose election they advo- 
cated ; their party such that a false step in the direction of 
meanness or baseness will be followed by what is called polit- 
ical death, — which means that a victim, the sickliest in the 
flock, must be sacrificed to the angry spirit of honesty. 

In asking whether our institutions cherish honor in politics, 
I mean to take a strictly impersonal position. Doubtless there 
will, in spite of myself, loom up before me individual cases, 
but they shall be treated as visions made of air — they shall 
pass by and leave no trace on my mind. Nor is it necessary 
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to add piquancy to what I say by any allusions. And I could 
not fairly do this without alluding also to some of the num- 
berless honorable men — such, for instance, as this Common- 
wealth has given birth to, whose lives and noble career in pol- 
itics have shed a luster on the whole country. When the men 
of a century ago who star the pages of the Harvard catalogue 
of graduates, who gave themselves up, in all purity of purpose, 
to a cause that seemed desperate, and laid the foundations of 
the country, as it were, in sight of the gallows — when their 
forms come before my mind, and with them their successors, 
perhaps in the same family line, perhaps the first to give dig- 
nity to a new name, some prematurely snatched from public 
life, some still acting a worthy part, who make it an honor to 
have lived and learned in these halls — when I think of all this, 
it seems to me as if I may have come to a wrong place to talk 
about political honor, and that missionaries rather ought to go 
from this oldest of American universities to teach in neighbor- 
ing States and through the land what qualities of character are 
needed for true statesmen. 

T4ie first and vital point that calls for our consideration is 
to decide whether there is anything essentially and perma- 
nently debasing in our elections to political office. If there 
be, it would hardly be worth while to go any further into our 
subject. It would be better to fold the hands and despair. 
But I do not mean to despair, above all, in this year which 
closes the first century of our independence ; and I trust that 
these younger men, who have lived in the sunlight of our free- 
dom, with the consciousness that every good thing was within 
their reach, will not grow heartless and unbelieving in regard 
to the country's future. The question is whether, with uni- 
versal suffrage, and a mode of creating candidates which dis- 
gusts the refined and intelligent, men of honorable characters, 
will, as a rule, be brought forward to fill political stations ; 
and whether the hunger for office and for its advantages will 
not of necessity set at work secret machinery, give rise to bar- 
gains and mutual insurances, into which honorable men can- 
not enter. As for universal suffrage, I do not believe in it, 
either in its being the right of the citizen, or in its expediency ; 
but it is on us and will stick to us as the garment besmeared 
with the blood of Nessus stuck to Hercules. We have to go 
through our political existence in the hope that the evil may 
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be neutralized, that it may even be turned into a blessing. 
But the evil, as far as our subject of honor is concerned, lies in 
this — that the great mass of the uneducated voters cannot dis- 
criminate between the plausible man who will not be scrupu- 
lous in his use of means, and the man who is above petty arti- 
fices and promises that cannot be fulfilled ; that their very cir- 
cumstances make them almost incapable of discovering the 
character of men who live in another sphere ; that they easily 
get a prejudice against a stiff, honest man, who on principle 
will not go a foot out of his way to seek favor ; and that they 
are in the hands of those smaller demagogues of the ward and 
the pot-house who have their parts to act in the machinery of 
nominations. The evil acts at both ends of the line, by giv- 
ing power to those who are really in the power of others worse 
than themselves, of tho3e to whom politics is a trade and a 
study, the emissaries and nomenclators of the candidate, and 
by making those qualifications for gaining office necessary 
which an honest man would pray God to deliver him from, if 
he had them. The evil acts also on all young men who feel 
within them a consciousness of knowing how the country -can 
best be served and who want to serve it. They come from famil- 
iarity with high models of character, from the feet of teachers 
who abhor everything base, in their simplicity and with a cer- 
tain faith in human nature which it is dreadful to part with. 
But it takes no long time to find out how men must manage 
in order to get into office, or at least what is looked for from 
them ; what bargains they are expected to make ; what means 
they are expected to use; or, what is as bad, to allow to be used 
for them. In this way one of two things must happen. 
Either they will give way on the plea before conscience that 
everybody who reaches office does the same, or they will be 
disgusted at the outset, will retire from the theater of politics, 
and live within themselves for the future. What a temptation 
is thus presented to the successful candidate for a place in the 
legislature. He is broken down in his principles on his first 
initiation into the new sphere, not indeed without some self- 
contempt and remorse, but is compelled to go forward; he 
mingles with men who think his hesitations and qualms the 
follies of a novice; he learns to despise the men around him, 
to believe most of them, it may be, worse than they are, and to 
shun the good. In his better moments all this is inexpressi- 
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bly disgusting, but he is in for it. " Returning is as hard as 
to go o'er." I am not describing a monster. I am describing 
a man who would not forge a note, or lie, or take a bribe, or 
sell either country or party. But he is one of the many 
that have lowered their standard and are consenting to things 
w^hich a man of honor cannot approve. They will appeal to 
the bad part of other men by bad motives. They will indi- 
rectly bribe and indirectly let themselves be bribed. They 
will ask not, " Is this right ?** but, " Is this the way to gain the 
end ?" Can any one doubt that the success of such politicians, 
decorous and kind as they may be, is a source of positive cor- 
ruption to a republic ? 

When political life is injured by the nature of the con- 
stituencies, all parties will feelthe injury, not equally, perhaps, 
but alike. The tactics of one will be adopted by the other. 
Neither will be apt to put forward its best men. And if there 
be a difference in the character of those who represent the par- 
ties, it will not strike the public because the permanent causes 
already spoken of will affect them both. Then will come the 
worst of all evils, a general distrust of men in office, a politi- 
cal apathy of the better part ©f society, a general loss of hope 
in the country, a feeling like that of shipwrecked persons who 
desert the vessel and make each his own way to the shore. 

No cure for these very serious evils can be effected which 
does not reach voters and representatives of parties at once. 
Is there any such cure ? Some will think that they have found 
it in a higher education of the people, or a closer, more 
friendly union of classes, or in the purification or abolition of 
the caucus, or in a refusal on the part of the best men in the 
community to vote for a man of doubtful or dishonorable 
character, or in minority representation, or in a higher tone 
of the political journals than they have ever assumed, by 
which they shall rebuke everything like political corruption in 
their own party or among their adversaries, taking the place 
of Mentors or Catos, or even putting on the character of one 
of the old Hebrew prophets. 

We propose to take up each of these recipes for raising the 
tone of politics by itself; but will first inquire whether the 
politicians themselves are likely to do anything in aid of so 
who^lesome a reform. The answer must be that such self- 
reform is not to be hoped for, because the politicians are not, 
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\ properly speaking, a class divided off by marked lines from 
other classes of society, f A woman who does something" 
opposed to the idea of a woman loses caste among wonien, 
and this withering loss of repute at once preserves the unin- 
jured part of the sex and sinks to a lower depth the examples 
of evil. A lawyer who violates the rules of honor in the pro- 
fession has to earn his bread in some other way, or falls into 
a department of practice as low as that of the woman who has 
lost her character. The merchant will not willingly associate 
with the dishonored merchant, and perhaps, for the end of 
keeping up the class-character, will make some capricious, 
arbitrary laws. The clergyman will frown on the clergyman 
who is faithless to his sacred trusts.] In the case of the lawyer, 
where a part of the intercourse consists in defending opposite 
sides before a court, professional courtesy as well as honor 
becomes necessary ; but in all these and similar cases a class 
sentiment as to what is right and for the credit of the profes- 
sion is cultivated, owing to the close, distinct lines by which 
it is separated from the rest of the world. The opinion of the 
world outside of the profession and of the profession itself 
becomes more decided and eflfectJual because the members of 
th« class are few, because they do not change, and because 
every one receives, in a sense, his share of the good or ill 
repute that comes from each member. This is one of the 
great safeguards of morality and honorable conduct in the 
higher callings of life. But there is no class of politicians. 
They come and go with every new election. Few who can 
support themselves by other means will go into politics, and 
no one who is independent in his position can be sure of 
success in political life. They form, therefore, no class, have 
no class feeling or rules derived from class feeling; party, 
indeed, has a strong control, but party rules suppress rather 
than encourage individual convictions and the true sense of 
honor. Hence in the nature of the case, there can, in a 
country like ours, be no class of politicians. Perhaps it 
would be a source of greater purity in our politics if there 
were such a class, but there never can be without some 
important changes in the spirit and essence of party which 
seem to be unalterable. In England there are men whose 
birth or position destines them to become members of Parlia- 
ment. The greater part of these are placed above any cor- 
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rupting influences from the hope of lucrative office. They 
have a local influence for which character and an honorable 
life are essentials or they have that confidence of the country 
that they may be elected even where they are personally 
unknown. A considerable part of them will go with a party 
only to a certain length, so that the outer line of adherents 
has a certain just control on party measures. A large part of 
them have those relations in social life that a base act will 
have a long train of unpleasant results. The spirit of the 
body is increased by the habit of the English people, now 
somewhat on the wane, to return the same member to parlia- 
ment. These and other causes give to the representatives in 
Parliament an independent and self-subsistent position, in 
which they can act on each other and can be acted on by the 
public, and it must be admitted, whatever be said of their 
political capacity, that a more honorable class of men is 
nowhere assembled for legislation. 

If, now, as we think we have shown, the men who control 
our politics cannot of themselves raise the standard of char- 
acter within their own number, we may go on and ask whether 
the political tone of .those who have the right of suffrage can 
be elevated. We are constantly met by the assertion that 
education is going to do everything for this country, that the 
common school, which supplies ninety-nine hundredths of the 
voters with their knowledge, will make the children of the 
land worthy of their birthright and equal to their responsi- 
bilities ; or, at least, will lay the foundation which is to be 
built upon afterwards by the local newspaper and the local 
politician. But, for my part, I fail to see how all the knowl- 
edge that the school can give, and ten-fold more, is going to 
make a self-restrained, truth-loving, contented, unexcitable 
people ; men who abhor a lie and abhor liars ; who love fair 
play, and do not believe an evil report lightly. Where is the 
education of character to come from ? Has the common 
school ever been equal to this highest department of training, 
and are there any signs of its enlarging its sphere, or do not 
all signs point rather to a contraction ? The teacher must not 
tell a child that God hates falsehood, because it is in the Bible, 
and it would portend, on that account, a union of Church and 
State. The fact is that education derived from the common 
schools alone will train up a generation that will admire 
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dexterity, will feel itself equal to any task, will burn with ex- 
cited desire, will put its trust in men of vulgar mold, and not 
in the unpretending and the thoughtful. How, then, is the 
standard of honor, truth, uprightness, to be raised or diffused 
by our present style of education ? 

The other factors in the system of training the mass of the 
voters are the local newspapers and the local politicians. If 
either of these forces were such that, even when greatly in the 
wrong, they had dignity of character and a feeling of respon- 
sibility for their measures, we should have hopes for them. 
One of them, the local journals, for instance, keeping a tone 
of probity and of truth, would neutralize the evil done by the 
other. But are not the local interests, all over the country, in 
the hands, to a great extent, of those who have no comprehen- 
sion of view, who are willing to aid in political trick and mis- 
representation, who have ends of their own to further, and 
will claim a reward from their party ? If the higher politicians 
were" good men and true, this would carry a happy influence 
into every village and every house. Every local partisan and 
aspirant would have a higher standard. But the reform in 
general politics and in the average tone of public men is not 
likely to begin at the bottom. The politicians do more harm 
to their constituents in every hamlet than these can do good 
to them. 

Another benevolent suggestion, which wears a very promis- 
ing look, is that the caucus system must be reformed. Good 
men must go there and take their part, in opposition, of course, 
making solemn resolves that they will insist on having only 
the best men nominated. I have heard this said for many 
years, but have found that those who gave the advice thought 
that they had done their part, and then left the heroic role of 
following it to others. It would no doubt be worth trying ; 
whether it would be successful would be another question. 
For are these men assembled in their caucuses to find out the 
ablest, purest, noblest representatives of their party } Would 
they listen to moral considerations droned out by a man who, 
as they say, does not understand the people, who does not know 
what compromises will need to be made and what stratagem 
used to defeat the opposing party 1 If the haunters of cau- 
cuses are right in their processes, the better men of the party 
are out of place. And if these latter should carry their 
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nominations, the others would find a way of defeating them. 
It is impossible, in the long run, for the independent citizen 
£i.nd for those who have ends of their own to carry, or are 
under the control of other men, to act closely together. 

Public conventions for the nomination of party candidates 
^re less objectionable than those more secret meetings where 
"the political regulation of smaller districts is carried on. 
^nd yet it is impossible not to perceive that everything is pre- 
arranged for these conventions, that the private interests of a 
leader or the measures of a faction control all the movements, 
and that the announcement of principles or a platform, as it is 
called, is generally the merest farce. The caucus system, 
-when once it has a firm foothold, creeps through the whole 
field of politics. It controls the ward and the township, the 
State and the country. Its policy must ever be to denounce 
and punish all independence of party manifested by its repre- 
sentatives, and to govern party itself through a few men. 
Originating in disregard of all proper rules for selecting can- 
didates, it opposes such rules wherever they are applied. By 
making office the reward of fidelity to party or of capacity to 
serve party, or a gift proceeding from a party leader, it pro- 
duces a terrible subservience to an oligarchy or to a single 
man. Between the extremes of bureaucracy and the appoint- 
ing system as it is mismanaged in this country, there is little 
to choose on the score of promoting an independent feeling 
among the people ; but the officers of the despot will probably 
have the better qualifications and will be made more faithful 
in the discharge of their duties. 

If, then, the caucus system is infested with evils that admit 
of no remedy, if it accomplishes its real end of governing a 
party, but not that of governing by a party, with entire suc- 
cess, but at the same time degrades politics and corrupt a 
people, how can the foul and muddy stream work itself clear ? 
There is need of some extraneous help to restore it to a state 
of purity. You cannot look for the restoration of diseased 
parties to the parties themselves, even as you cannot look to a 
corrupt community for its own moral recovery. Nor can a 
permanent cure be found in the formation of a new party, 
although there may be temporary good enough in such a 
measure to induce patriotic men to make the attempt. It is 
very cheering and satisfactory, as we look over the history of 
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ffee nations, to see the penalties which dishonor and selfish- 
ness in power have to pay when they become excessive and 
open to the eyes of all, whether the penalty comes in the form 
of a powerful majority being compelled to give place to what 
had been a discouraged minority, or in the form of an alto- 
gether new organization. Some good may be done in this 
way for the moment ; such lucid interval or day of sobriety 
intervening between fits of national shame may inspire tem- 
porary hope. But success soon enlists those who have nothing 
to lose in the present arrangements of parties, and they come 
with hungry maws and empty hands. It is ere long discovered, 
to the extreme chagrin of those who sought for reformation 
and political honesty, that their prosperity is their ruin. The 
weight that had made the vessel careen to the larboard side is 
now shifted to the starboard. The evil spirits have not fled, 
but only moved their quarters as, sometimes, when the shan- 
ties of a bad neighbood are pulled down, you will see anon 
others like them arising on the opposite side of the city. It 
must then be not organized, but personal action which shall 
act on the side of truth and honor, to purify politics and keep 
down the influence -of bad men. This must be a constant 
force coming, not from a combination, but from the men of 
probity, who, while they approve of the measures of a party, 
are not willing to intrust the Government to men in whom 
they cannot confide, whom they despise, who make politics a 
trade, who are sure, first or last, to prove broken reeds on 
which, if men lean, they will go into their hand and pierce 
them. 

The question may here be asked whether this conscientious 
exercise of the power to reject the candidate of a party on 
account of his character will not often interfere with really 
important movements of a party for the public good and 
prove extremely narrow in its operation. It is almost always 
said, when men complain of the nomination of one who is 
available, but not upright, that the present is a very critical 
time. " Vote now for the caucus nominee, and keep your vir- 
tuous indignation until measures of immediate importance are 
expected. Then do what you think right, but scruples of con- 
science are not in place now." Something, so the crafty Ulys- 
ses in the old drama said to his more honest companion : 
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" Hereafter once again 
We will appear in sight of all as just, 
But now, for one short day, give me thyself, 
And cast off shame, and then, in time to come. 
Be honored, as of all men most devout/'* 

It is obvious that this plea may be urged at every election, 
for there is always something of importance to be accom- 
plished by a party, in the judgment of its members. I admit, 
too, that there are opinionated, impracticable men, who would 
be always trying this remedy, or whose idea of goodness con- 
sists in advocating all sorts of moral crotchets. There is no 
lack, however, even now, of this kind of independence, and it 
would not be increased by a reform in politics. The silent 
check, however, on the party by the individual has this great 
advantage attending it, that both parties will put forward their 
best men. For the benefit to the community would appear to 
be so great, and the advantage resulting so decided, that if 
either party, through fear of losing an election, should put a 
bad but popular man forward, in the end it would be sure of 
losing ground. 

The influence of parties over individuals, the weight with 
which they crush down the independent, the carelessness or 
nieanness with which the better part of society surrenders its 
will as if things were desperate, and as if moving in a solid 
phalanx were the only preservation of a country — these evils 
of our political system are sufficiently apparent. But here, in 
this power of individuals to withhold their vote — even if they 
approve of measures — from exceptionable candidates, lies 
our highest safety ; and it is an exercise of free will which is 
not attended with any serious danger. There must be parties. 
There can never be parties in which all the honest and honor- 
able shall stand on one side and all of the opposite character 
on the other. It is the interest and desire of the mass of 
voters to have the best men and the best measures. It must 
happen, then, that the right of the individual to give or with- 
hold his vote according to his judgment of the character of 
the candidate, will, if admitted as a correct rule of action, 
have a healthy operation on all politics — I may say, on the 
whole history of a free country. 

* Soph. Philoctetes, 82-85,— Plumptre's Trans. 
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But I fear that I have said too much on this point, for in 
in this Commonwealth you have made up your minds to 
act on the principle which I have advocated. The exam- 
ple of this Commonwealth will be fruitful elsewhere, and 
those who, in the midst of obloquy, first acted on the 
principle will be held in deserved honor. There is, however, 
another subject closely connected with the nomination of can- 
didates on which I wish to say a word. Our method of select- 
ing men for office is what may be called the impersonal one. 
The nomination must emanate from some responsible or 
irresponsible power which tells mankind that they recommend 
a particular man, and that this man will be supported by the 
party. He is supposed to know nothing about it, although 
he may have been working, through his understrappers and 
friends, for his nomination. I suppose that through a large 
portion of the Northern States it wculd seem almost as indec- 
orous for a man to offer himself publicly for an election as 
for a woman to court the man for whom she has taken a fancy. 
Now, I am not prepared to wish, or even to expect, that in 
some golden future of female emancipation, the present 
practice of the world will be given up in this last particular, 
at least until the woman is ready to take on herself the burden 
of the man's support ; but I do incline to believe that when a 
man wants an office and feels within him that he can serve the 
country to its profit, it is the most manly and honorable thing 
to speak out his wishes openly before the world. What is 
there indelicate or unbecoming in this self-candidacy, if once 
it could come into vogue.'* It takes away nothing from a 
man's credit that he is expected to do this in England, nor 
in the Western and Southern United States, nor did it in the 
decorous community of ancient Rome. It obliges him to 
show himself to the electors, to declare his policy, to defend 
the measures which he means to support; and the electors in 
turn have an opportunity of testing his abilities and character 
as well as his gentlemanliness of deportment, when he and 
his adversary stand face to face before the assembled people. 
What is more, the electors get a better understanding of the 
policy of parties than they could in any other way. Once, 
some twenty years ago, when I was conversing with a public 
man from one of the South-western States, and mentioned the 
illiteracy of the voters as a proof that they could not cast their 
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votes intelligently, he replied that the habit of public addresses 
on political topics, at the polls and the county gatherings, were 
more of an education than knowing how to read and taking a 
newspaper. This may not have been a correct opinion on his 
part, but it is, I think, certain — whether the voters be well or ill 
instructed — that the public exposure of opinions, the necessity 
of a certain responsibility to one's immediate constituents, 
the feeling that one may have to come before them at the end 
of his term and have unpleasant questions asked of him — that 
these are ties which, by fastening him to his district, do in a 
degree counteract the exclusive hold that the great party has 
upon him. In the Northern States the proper relative weight 
of the party and of the immediate. constituents is disturbed; 
the relations are made for them and not by them ; they have 
to obey a clique or an oligarchy which gives out orders whom 
to choose, on a scheme of balance of claims, without reference 
to ability or power to serve the country. So that when we 
boast of free elections it amounts to this, that we have the 
freedom to cast our votes or not without any practical freedom 
of exercising any other influence in politics. 

But it may be said, also, that minority representation is the 
hope of the future. I profess most readily my sense of its 
importance. But the questions touching this reform are not 
before us now. We are concerned only with one aspect of 
such representation — whether it will do its part toward intro- 
ducing a higher class of men into the work of law-making and 
will thus.tend to raise the tone of political life. Here we enter 
into an estimate of results without the help of experience. 
We must assume that after such a change, the great parties, or 
public opinion, massing itself together for or against leading 
questions of policy will continue as now ; that the govern- 
ment of the country will be, as it has been hitherto, in all free 
States, a government by a party. I cannot help believing that 
a legislature consisting of half a dozen minorities might offer 
a spectacle of compromises and log-rolling more dishonorable 
than any which the present relation of parties could exhibit. 
But let minorities take their just place, and they cannot fail to 
do good, for they bring in men whose reputation has made 
them known beyond their district, who have decided, indepen- 
dent convictions on certain great social or moral questions, 
who are aided in advocating unpopular measures by the 
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scattered voices that seem like a great power cheering them 
on, who cannot, unless they are men of one idea — of which, 
I own, there is danger — be put down by ridicule, who will 
make their ideas pass at their true value. Already have we 
seen the weight which a few independent men within a party 
can acquire by their unquestioned integrity and courage. I 
need only to refer to one instance out of many, to that venera- 
ble old man with an experience large beyond that of any of 
his countrymen, who came down from the Presidental chair 
into the House of Representatives, and said things about 
righteousness and judgment to come that made some men 
tremble. 

There is but one more point to which I have to advert ; it is 
the part which the leading journals may be hoped to play in 
raising the standard of political honor. Here we perceive, at 
once, that while the principal newspapers have a power be- 
yond that of many, very many voters, they are themselves de- 
pendent on the tone of feeling in their subscribers. I do not 
say that this will change their policy, but I say that at a given 
time all sorts of tones and tastes make a demand for all sorts 
of newspapers. In this way there is a struggle for life be- 
tween the journals themselves. Men did not waht moral 
dramas in the times of Charles II., and so Wycherly, Etherege, 
and Shadwell catered to the profligate and the obscene. ** It 
might not be easy, perhaps," says an eminent critic,* "to find 
a scene in any one comedy of Charles II. 's reign where one 
character has the behavior of gentleman in the sense we attach 
to the word. Yet the authors of these were themselves in the 
world, and sometimes men of family and considerable station. 
The cause must be found in the state of society itself, debased 
as well as corrupted." Thus literature falls below its voca- 
cation, and so may that branch of it which feels in all its 
nerves the influence of social life. But it would be unjust not 
to add that the better class of papers react also on their times 
to purify politics, to bring municipal crimes to light, to ferret 
out the secret corruption of legislators and public oflicers, to 
take the independent ground of leading rather than of follow- 
ing the party and public opinion, to give their readers large 
views, outside of the party horizon, of the great interests on 
the success of which the country's hppes depend. If with all 
this they could shun the little jealousies of competition, and 

* Hallam's Introduction to Literature of Europe, IV, 490. 
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take up no unfounded reproach against their fellow-men, and 
in the hurry of writing for immediate publication state nothing 
unfairly, and say nothing which a just man would be glad on 
the morrow that he had not said, then would their present 
great influence on public thought be greatly augmented. 
The highest compliment that one can now pay to the more 
independent journals is that politicians of doubtful character 
fear and hate them. May the antipathy be increased many 
fold! 

I have now, gentlemen, tried to show, as best I could, what 
is a true cure for a decline in the sentiments of honor which 
are needed as a prop of social and political life. I have 
assumed, rather than sought to show, that there has been such 
a decline, and if, in truth, there has been none; if I have com- 
pared our standards and the aims of our political men with an 
ideal standard of the past rather than with the reality of the 
past; so much the more need for a reformation, and that 
speedily. For of all causes threatening change in a country 
those are most to be dreaded which are derived from a general 
distrust of politicians and of parties ; from the tendency to 
corruption which oflice brings with it; from the fatal facility 
Tvith which evil examples pass over from one political pole to 
the other ; from the cowardly or despairing abandonment of 
political life by honest men ; as if it were manly, or honest, or 
upright, or could be excused before man oasGod to get rich 
and give thanks for security and freedom wiflBut manifesting 
strong indignation against the evil that we see around us. 
Can these men who are buried in their affairs and feel no 
responsibilities beyond those of business and family, who are 
contented if the public evils touch not their interests — can 
they lay up treasures of security for their children, or are 
they not, by their listlessness, hastening on the corruptions of 
the country ? 

Two things more I wish to say, gentlemen, before I close. 
I wish first to repeat the thought that the cure of political 
evils must come, not from any measures or influences affecting 
large masses at once, but from sentiments that grow up in 
individual minds. Honor, independence, courage, sensibility 
of conscience, admiration of what is noble in character — these 
are personal feelings that belong to the man and make him a 
center of power. But our political training is all of another 
kind. We move in masses, we obey orders whom to vote for, 
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we exercise our passive natures as though we were Moham- 
medans in politics ; and then we praise the modern system of 
state order, because it teaches us that the state is made for the 
individual, not the individual for the state. But what is the 
freest state worth if it only provides for our personal liberties 
of various kinds while by its institutions it neglects or be- 
littles our character? We condemn the feudal times, and 
justly, because it broke up nations into fragments and was 
built on serfdom ; but oh for more of that spirit that glowed 
in the breath of those Christian knights, loyal, courageous 
and faithful ! We magnify the power of concentrated actioa, 
as we have a right to do, but are we not apt to forget that ak 
honest conviction, an impulse from within, even if a man has 
to work alone all his life, is a nobler thing than to be one of 
a million who follow the impulses of another ? We boast of 
the intellectual power and triumphs over nature of our own 
age, but is it not in danger of becoming morally little ? 

To this I have only to add that I should do wrong to my 
own convictions without declaring my belief that honor and 
all the sentiments leading to manliness and justice cannot 
stand alone in the character. As the foundations of gentle- 
manliness are not laid in the forms or the demands of society, 
in certain rules got by vote, but in a real benevolence, culti- 
vated by nature and use into a nice sense of what kindness to 
others require^»o the foundations of honor must lie in that 
spirit of justic4||Mi righteousness, or, in other words, in that 
spirit of duty which fits us for all relations and positions in 
the world, or wherever we may be placed in God's universe. 
But every station, every form of life, has its calls and its prob- 
lems. To fulfill and solve these, however, something more 
than the general right principle of action is needed; there 
must be a power of answering the finer questions of justice, a 
keen insight into the less noticed parts of the ethical system. 
But the standard which arises imperceptibly in society, 
determining what is honorable, is not enough, nor is the 
delicate sentiment enough. It is only one contribution to the 
general treasury of a perfect character perfectly developed. 
The man reaches in his compass beyond these relations. The 
whole of him must be complete ; he must have a foundation 
of principle, upper stories of beautiful character, and towers 
of the highest virtue that point toward God. 
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CORRIGENDA. 

Page 7. It is carelessly said that Montesquieu reduces govern- 
ments to four forms. He made three: the republic, mon- 
archy, and despotism, but divided the republic into two, 
having two different principles. 

Page 28, line 10. Read breasts. 
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